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Henry  Adams,  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury philosopher,  said  that  the  history 
of  America  is  not  the  history  of  the 
few,  but  the  history  of  the  many.  The 
people  of  Boston's  neighborhoods  have 
accepted  the  challenge  of  Adam's 
statement  to  produce  "people's  his- 
tories" of  their  own  communities. 
Hundreds  of  Bostonians  formed  com- 
mittees in  each  of  fifteen  neighborhood; 
of  the  city,  volunteering  their  time  over 
the  past  year  and  a  half  to  research 
in  libraries,  search  for  photographs, 
produce  questionnaires,  transcribe 
tapes,  assist  in  writing  and  editing,  am 
most  important,  act  as  interviewers 
and  subjects  of  "oral  history"  research. 
These  booklets  are  not  traditional 
textbook  histories,  and  we  have  not  at- 
tempted to  cull  a  statistical  sample. 
We  have  simply  talked  with  our 
neighbors,  people  who  remember, 
sometimes  with  fondness,  sometimes 
with  regret,  but  always  with  wisdom. 
For  each  of  us  has  his  or  her  own 
story  to  tell,  and  these  stories  are  vital 
to  the  development  of  our  neighbor- 
hoods and  our  city. 
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"BOSTON  PUSUC  UBRARY" 


THE  FENWA  T 


In  1813,  when  Uriah  Getting,  an  inventive  and  en- 
terprising Boston  contractor,  proposed  building  mill 
dams  across  the  Back  Bay,  he  unknowingly  set  in  mo- 
tion a  massive  landfill  effort  that  culminated,  some  70 
years  later,  in  the  creation  of  the  Fenway.  Between 
1 88 1  and  1885,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  supervised  the 
draining  of  what  had  become  the  stagnant  and  mal- 
odorous flats  of  the  Muddy  River  and  Stony  Brook. 
From  this  foul  marsh  emerged  the  Fens,  a  magnificent 
link  in  Olmsted's  "Emerald  Necklace"  of  parks  which 
adorns  Boston.  The  Back  Bay  Fens  became  the  center 
of  a  cultural  and  residential  neighborhood  which  has 
boasted  Boston's  finest  institutions  and  its  most  diverse 
population. 

The  Fenway  was  the  last  of  Boston's  neighborhoods 
to  be  the  product  of  made-land;  its  birth  coincided 
with  the  end  of  the  era  of  the  urban  aristocracy  for 
whom  it  was  designed.  When  the  wealthy  left  the  city 
for  spacious  suburbs  around  the  turn  of  the  century, 
many  townhouses  and  spacious  apartments  were  sub- 
divided. The  Fenway  opened  to  the  working  class  and 
to  middle  class  artists,  musicians,  and  professionals, 
young  people  and  the  elderly. 

In  recent  years,  the  Fenway  has  been  the  stage  for 


a  vigorous  controversy  challenging  the  city's  urban  re- 
newal program  and  the  uncontrolled  expansion  of  in- 
stitutions. Through  several  years  of  concerted  action, 
residents  have  raised  important  questions  about  the 
Fenway's  future  and  worked  to  insure  the  neighbor- 
hood's preservations  as  a  vital  urban  community. 

In  18 10,  Boston  proper  extended  west  only  as  far  as 
Boston  Common,  which  bordered  on  the  Back  Bay. 
Cotting's  plans  were  to  encourage  industry  to  stay  in 
Boston  by  harnessing  the  tides  of  the  Back  Bay  as  a 
power  source  for  mills.  After  years  of  preparation,  in 
1818,  "A  dam  was  built  across  the  Back  Bay,  from  Bea- 
con Hill  to  where  Kenmore  Square  is  now,"  explains 
John  Moriarty,  a  pianist  who  owns  a  home  at  109 
Hemenway  Street.  "It  enclosed  the  waters  of  the  Back 
Bay.  The  Back  Bay  was  divided  into  two  ponds:  a  re- 
ceiving pond  and  a  drainage  pond.  There  was  a  cross 
dam  through  the  middle  of  the  bay.  On  the  top  of  the 
cross  dam  was  Parker  Street."  The  cross  dam,  or  Short 
Dam,  road  continued  over  Gravelly  Point  in  Roxbury, 
now  the  Christian  Science  Church/Symphony  Hall 
area. 

In  1834,  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  lines 
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View  of  the  Back  Bay  Fens  photographed  from  the  tower  of  the  Mission  Church,  c.  i8y8 


were  laid  across  the  Back  Bay,  hindering  the  flow  of 
water  in  the  two  basins.  Attempts  to  attract  mills  to  the 
Back  Bay  failed,  but  after  thirty  years,  the  mill  dams 
and  railroad  lines  had  transformed  the  bay  into  a  stag- 
nant cesspool.  By  the  i86os,  a  serious  sanitation  prob- 
lem necessitated  filling  the  Back  Bay.  Only  the  Full  Ba- 
sin of  Cotting's  Mill  Dam  "survived  as  an  unsavory 
sedimentation  basin  for  all  the  sewers  of  Roxbury  and 
some  of  those  of  Brookline  and  Brighton,  and  as  the  re- 
ceptacle of  any  pollution  that  might  be  carried  in  the 
waters  of  the  Muddy  River." 

In  1872,  a  huge  fire  devasted  Boston's  downtown 
area  and  institutions  looked  westward  to  relocate.  In 
the  early  '70s,  several  improvements  were  made  on 
Gravelly  Point.  Huntington  Avenue  was  extended  be- 
yond Exeter  Street  and  West  Chester  Park  (now  Mas- 


sachusetts Avenue)  was  continued  from  the  South  End, 
across  Gravelly  Point  to  Beacon  Street.  Speculators 
bought  land  on  the  point  at  public  auction  and  began 
to  build  spacious  adjoining  apartment  complexes  on 
these  thoroughfares. 

The  reek  and  disease  stemming  from  the  Full  Basin 
threatened  the  westward  movement  of  the  city  and  the 
health  of  Back  Bay  residents.  In  1875,  the  City  estab- 
lished a  three-member  Park  Commission  to  solve  the 
drainage  problems  in  the  Back  Bay  Fens  and  to  devel- 
op a  city-wide  park  system. 

Three  years  later,  the  Commission  asked  landscape 
architect  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  to  review  its  plans 
for  the  Fens.  He  rejected  them  as  inadequate.  His  so- 
lution was  to  construct  tidal  gates  for  the  Muddy  River 
and  Stony  Brook,  intercept  the  sewerage  underground. 
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and  place  fill  around  the  Muddy  River.  Thus,  as  Syl- 
vester Baxter  wrote  in  1895  in  his  Boston  Park  Guide,  the 
Fens  "is  primarily  an  engineering  work  designed  to  ef- 
fect a  drainage  and  sanitary  improvement."  Baxter  at- 
tested to  Olmsted's  success: 

"The  filling  in  of  the  flats  remedied  the  danger  to 
health.  To  give  the  desirable  landscape  aspect  to  the 
scene,  a  strikingly  original  but  beautifully  simple  de- 
sign was  adopted,  in  simulation  of  the  characteristic 
salt-marsh  scenery  of  the  New  England  coast — a  brack- 
ish creek,  meandering  amidst  fens  with  bosky  banks. 
This  landscape  was  ...  so  natural  ...  so  resemblant  to 
the  scenes  that  once  existed  in  the  near  neighborhood, 
that  it  gives  the  impression  that,  by  some  fortunate  ac- 
cident, a  typical  landscape  of  this  character  had  been 
preserved  for  its  exceptional  charm  in  the  midst  of  the 
city  growing  up  around  it." 

Olmsted's  accomplishment  encouraged  develop- 
ment in  the  area  surrounding  the  Fens  and  on  Gravelly 
Point.  In  1 88 1,  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechan- 
ics Association  built  its  hall  at  the  corner  of  Hunting- 
ton Avenue  and  West  Newton  Street  and  became  the 
first  institution  to  settle  in  the  area.  St.  Botolph,  Fal- 
mouth, Astor,  Haviland,  Belvidere,  and  Caledonia 
streets,  and  Westland  Avenue  were  laid  out  in  the  next 
few  years  and  apartments  were  built  there.  In  1888, 
Boylston  Street  was  extended  from  Exeter  Street  to  the 
Fenway  and  the  basic  lines  of  the  neighborhood  were 
drawn. 

By  the  late  i88os,  numerous  horse-car  lines  tra- 
versed the  Fenway/Kenmore  area.  In  1887,  they 
merged  into  the  West  End  Street  Railway  Company, 
the  first  in  Boston  to  experiment  with  electric  transit 
cars.  By  1892,  lines  ran  on  Huntington  Avenue,  Bea- 
con Street,  Massachusetts  Avenue,  and  Boylston 
Street,  making  it  possible  for  people  to  live  in  the  Fen- 
way and  work,  shop,  and  amuse  themselves  in  Boston. 

"All  the  institutions  came  here  because  this  part  of 
town  had  a  lovely  park,"  remarks  Rollin  Van  N. 
Had  LEY,  director  of  the  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner 


Museum.  And  come  they  did,  beginning  with  the 
Clhristian  Science  Church,  which  built  on  the  corner 
of  Caledonia  (now  Norway)  and  Falmouth  streets  in 
1894.  In  1897,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
moved  to  the  corner  of  Boylston  Street  and  The  Fen- 
way and  Symphony  Hall,  designed  by  McKim,  Mead, 
and  White,  replaced  the  old  Music  Hall  on  Bumstead 
Place  and  Winter  Street,  near  the  Common.  The  Bos- 
ton Medical  Library  opened  next  to  the  Historical  So- 
ciety in  1900,  over  objections  "that  this  place  is  not 
central  .  .  .  never  will  have  around  it  the  population,  as 
it  gives  on  a  park  and  a  river."  Horticultural  Hall,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  New 
England  Conservatory  followed  in  1901  and  Simmons 
College  was  built  in  1902. 

The  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum  opened  on 
New  Year's  night,  1903.  Isabella  Gardner  had  bought 
land  at  the  corner  of  Worthington  Street  and  The  Fen- 
way in  1898  because  she  had  "decided  to  build  her 
own  museum  in  1896.  In  that  year,  she  bought  Rem- 
brandt's Self-Portrait  and  Titian's  Rape  of  Europa,  per- 
haps the  finest  Italian  painting  in  America." 

Rollin  Hadley  recounts  the  events  surrounding  the 
Museum's  founding: 

"Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  came  from  New  York. 
She  was  a  bit  of  an  outsider,  but  her  husband  was  con- 
nected with  all  the  best  families  in  Boston,  so  she 
couldn't  be  snubbed.  After  her  child  died  during  the 
Civil  War  at  the  age  of  three,  she  went  into  a  great  pe- 
riod of  decline  until  the  early  '70s.  Eventually,  her  doc- 
tors advised  that  she  travel  to  cure  her  lethargy.  She 
went  abroad  in  the  early  '70s.  She  went  to  England 
and  France  and,  when  she  came  back,  she  was  a 
changed  person. 

"After  1888,  when  she  bought  her  first  Old  Master, 
she  acquired  art  very  quickly.  She  was  helped  by  Ber- 
nard Berenson,  whom  she  knew  as  a  student  at  Har- 
vard. He  became  a  connoisseur  of  Italian  art  and  acted 
as  her  agent.  The  collection  began  as  a  highpoints  col- 
lection, but  because  she  and  Berenson  spent  so  much 
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The  Isabella  Stuart  Gardner  Museum,  c.  igio 


time  in  Italy  and  because  Mrs.  Gardner's  great  love 
was  Italian  art,  a  collection  which  is  strong  in  the  Ital- 
ian Renaissance  evolved. 

"Her  husband  decided  that  they  should  come 
down  to  the  Fenway.  At  first,  she  had  wanted  to  turn 
the  two  houses  she  owned  on  Beacon  Street  into  a  mu- 
seum. But  her  husband  said,  'Why  not  go  to  the  out- 
skirts of  town,  buy  a  piece  of  land,  and  build  a  new 
building,  with  an  apartment  on  top?'  That  is  exactly 
what  she  did,  after  her  husband  died  in  1898. 


"The  Fenway  at  that  time — at  least  this  end  of 
Olmsted's  new  park — had  no  buildings  at  all.  It  was 
marshland  that  had  just  been  filled  in.  Simmons  Col- 
lege came  in  about  1902  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
came  in  1909.  If  you  look  at  the  early  photographs  of 
the  Museum,  you'll  see  there  was  nothing  around  it. 

"Mrs.  Gardner  presided  over  the  building  of  the 
Museum,  from  1899  until  its  opening  on  January  i, 
1903.  Because  of  this  and  because  she  determined 
where  each  piece  in  the  collection  should  go,  it  has  her 
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stamp.  She  lived  in  the  building,  on  the  fourth  floor, 
until  she  died  there  in  1924. 

"There  are  so  many  myths  about  Mrs.  Gardner 
that  one  never  knows  where  the  truth  lies.  She  did 
things  that  seem  outrageous  or  willful,  but  I  suspect 
other  people  were  doing  them,  too.  She  had  a  very 
great  sense  of  herself,  of  that  there's  no  question.  She 
once  appeared  at  the  Pops  concert  with  a  sign  in  her 
hat  saying,  'Go  you  Red  Sox'  because  the  team  was  in 
the  World  Series.  Once,  she  hired  a  railroad  engine  to 
go  to  a  party  on  the  North  Shore.  She  did  all  these 
things,  but  they  were  scattered  throughout  her  life- 
time. She  was  basically  a  conservative  person,  about 
whom  the  first  director  said,  quoting  an  old  music  hall 
ditty,  'I  want  what  I  want  when  I  want  it.'  She  did 
whatever  she  wanted  and  tended  to  be  rather  heavy 
handed  in  doing  so,  at  times.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
was  immensely  generous." 

A  few  years  later,  more  major  institutions  moved 
to  the  Fenway.  John  Moriarty  talks  about  the  Boston 
Opera  House: 

"The  Opera  House  was  given  to  the  city  by  Eben 
Jordan,  who  founded  Jordan  Marsh  and  also  gave  Jor- 
dan Hall.  It  was  a  magnificent  philanthropic  gesture. 
Its  architect,  Parkman  B.  Haven,  was  the  architect 
who  designed  Horticultural  Hall.  It  had  a  lovely  audi- 
torium, very  good  sight  lines.  Acoustically,  it  was  ex- 
cellent. There  was  a  shortage  of  storage  space  for 
scenery,  but  the  stage  was  good." 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  left  Copley  Square  in 
191 2,  moving  into  its  grand  and  spacious  quarters  on 
Huntington  Avenue. 

The  first  townhouses  in  the  Fenway  appeared  sim- 
ultaneously with  the  institutions,  many  of  them  in  the 
Seven  Streets  area,  which  included  Westland  Avenue, 
Batavia,  Astor,  Hemenway,  St.  Stephen,  and  Gains- 
borough streets,  and  the  Fenway.  St.  Stephen  Street  is 
the  oldest  of  these  streets.  One-family  brick.  Queen 
Anne  style  townhouses  were  built  on  it  between  1884 
and  1888.  However,  as  Hope  Pierce,  who  lives  at 


80  St.  Stephen  Street,  where  her  husband  was  born, 
points  out: 

"All  these  apartment  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of 
St.  Stephen  Street,  from  number  87  to  115,  were  built 
right  after  World  War  I  on  vacant  land." 

Construction  on  Batavia  Street  (now  Symphony 
Road)  began  in  the  years  between  1885  and  1890. 
Westland  Avenue,  Astor  Street  (now  Burbank),  and 
Gainsborough  Street  were  developed  between  1888 
and  1920.  Except  for  seven  townhouses  on  Hemenway 
Street,  most  of  the  apartments  there  were  constructed 
in  1900.  John  Moriarty,  owner  of  one  of  the  town- 
houses,  says  that  "The  deeds  to  this  house  say  '109 
Hemenway  Street,  formerly  known  as  Parker.'  I  don't 
know  if  it  was  called  Parker  Street  originally,  but  it 
came  to  be  known  as  that  because  it  went  down  to  old 
Parker  Street  in  Roxbury.  Parker  Street  went  all  the 
way  down  to  Beacon  Street,  following  the  top  of  the 
old  cross  dam.  When  the  land  was  filled  and  lots  were 
laid  out,  this  part  of  Parker  Street  was  renamed  Hem- 
enway Street." 

Mr.  Moriarty  describes  his  house  and  the  mildly 
eccentric  character  of  its  first  inhabitant. 

"It's  hard  to  put  a  finger  on  the  architectural  style. 
It  is  a  combination  of  late  Victorian  and  Art  Nouveau 
elements.  At  the  end  of  the  century  styles  were  chang- 
ing to  Art  Nouveau.  The  curved  arch  when  you  come 
in  the  door  is  Art  Nouveau.  All  the  decoration  and  or- 
namentation in  the  house  is  very  restrained.  Much 
more  restrained  than  Victorian  of  the  '60s,  '70s  and 
'80s. 

"Although  the  architectural  style  of  the  house  is 
very  restrained,  there  are  little  touches  that  indicate 
something  else.  The  first  floor  dining  room  has  oak 
wainscoting  up  to  the  normal  height.  From  there  to 
the  ceiling  was  upholstered  in  black  leather!  The  living 
room  and  the  hallway  were  done  in  red  damask  when 
I  first  saw  the  house. 

"The  man  who  built  this  house,  James  Gilligan, 
was  a  building  or  landfill  contractor.  He  had  lived  far- 
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ther  up  on  Parker  Street,  near  Ruggles  Street,  and 
built  this  house  for  himself  in  1898.  He  may  have  re- 
ceived this  lot  in  exchange  for  part  of  his  labor,  in  lieu 
of  money,  if  he  was  indeed  a  landfill  contractor.  A  lot 
of  landfill  contractors  did  take  land  instead  of  money. 
He  lived  here  until  he  died  at  age  ninety-five,  in  1958. 

"Old  Mr.  Gilligan  seems  to  have  been  the  grand 
old  man  of  the  neighborhood.  All  the  old  people  knew 
him  and,  when  I  was  out  in  front  cleaning  the  leaded 
glass,  some  of  the  oldsters  who  came  by  stopped  to  talk 
about  Mr.  Gilligan.  He  was  known  for  being  very  con- 
cerned with  animals. 

"Mr.  Gilligan  was  buried  in  Mt.  Benedict  Ceme- 
tery. Out  of  curiosity,  I  went  to  see  what  kind  of  stone 
is  on  his  grave.  I  learned  from  the  gatekeeper  where 
the  plot  was  and  found  no  stone  at  all.  It's  a  square 
plot  with  a  granite  curb  around  it  and  three  or  four 
stairs.  One  of  the  stairs  has  'Gilligan'  on  it. 

"When  Gilligan  bought  the  plot,  he  had  all  the 
gravel  removed  six  feet  down  in  his  plot  and  replaced 
it  with  first  grade  loam.  The  granite  curb  stones  go 
down  six  feet,  although  you  can  only  see  a  small  sec- 
tion of  them. 

"The  lack  of  monument  captures  his  lack  of  osten- 
tation. The  house  is  also  unostentatious.  In  fact,  it  al- 
most looks  frumpy  from  the  outside.  But,  inside,  it's 
like  the  six  feet  of  loam  and  the  granite  curb  going 
down  six  feet.  It  is  built  to  last  any  cataclysm.  The 
whole  thing  is  indicative  of  the  personality  of  the  man. " 

The  Fenway  has  always  been  the  most  elegant 
street  in  the  area.  Wealthy  Bostonians  moved  to  the 
block  between  Boylston  Street  and  Westland  Avenue 
around  the  turn  of  the  century  and  built  gracious 
townhouses  in  Federal  Revival  style.  In  1900,  Robert 
Peabody,  the  architect  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Li- 
brary, designed  a  home  for  himself  at  Number  22  The 
Fenway. 

Ruth  Crandall,  originally  from  Maiden, 
moved  to  Boston  with  her  sister  in  1957.  In  1968,  they 
"heard  of  an  apartment  on  The  Fenway.  I  suspect  it 


was  built  around  1900  and  that,  at  that  time,  it  was 
called  a  luxury  apartment.  The  woodwork  is  beautiful 
and  it  has  parquet  floors.  The  building  has  a  lovely  en- 
trance with  carved  woodwork." 

From  early  in  the  twentieth  century,  a  bustling 
neighborhood  has  grown  up  around  Symphony  Hall, 
as  people  and  places  involved  in  divergent  ways  of  life 
have  mingled  with  each  other.  Some  of  this  diversity  is 
described  by  George  S.  Isenberg,  a  commercial 
realtor  in  the  Fenway  who  has  offices  at  295  Hunting- 
ton Avenue. 

"This  has  always  been  called  the  Back  Bay.  Fen- 
way is  a  recent  innovation  to  the  name.  This  neighbor- 
hood— Massachusetts  Avenue,  Huntington  Avenue, 
St.  Stephen  Street,  St.  Botolph  Street,  Westland  Ave- 
nue— had  some  of  the  oldest  Boston  families  in  resi- 
dence. The  Back  Bay  was  what  Beacon  Hill  used  to  be. 
It  was  the  place  to  live  and  be.  It  was,  and  still  is,  a  cul- 
tural center.  There  were  artists  of  all  kinds.  Leonard 
Bernstein  lived  in  a  garret  studio  in  this  building,  295 
Huntington.  And  there  were  tenants  such  as  Lucas 
Foss  and  Verne  Powell,  the  finest  flute  maker  in  the 
world.  The  Seagram  Company,  one  of  the  oldest  li- 
quor companies,  had  an  office  in  this  building.  At  one 
time,  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians  was  in 
this  building. 

"When  my  father  was  in  the  haberdashery  busi- 
ness, the  Red  Sox  baseball  park  used  to  be  where 
Northeastern  is  and  indoor  sporting  events  took  place 
at  the  Boston  Arena  on  St.  Botolph  Street.  My  father 
had  a  great  many  opportunities  to  know  the  sports  cel- 
ebrities. They  lived  all  around  here.  A  great  many  of 
them  maintained  their  girlfriends  in  fancy  residences 
throughout  the  neighborhood.  Over  the  years,  my 
father  became  friendly  with  Babe  Ruth,  Lou  Gehrig, 
Red  Ruffing,  and  Eddie  Shore.  Many  athletes  passed 
time  in  my  father's  haberdashery  at  331  Massachu- 
setts Avenue. 

"Then,  over  the  years,  as  Fenway  Park  and  the 
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Boston  Garden  were  built,  sporting  events  in  the  Fen- 
way became  less  frequent.  The  arena  became  less  of  an 
indoor  focal  point.  Sporting  figures  moved  to  other 
areas. 

"At  one  time,  neighborhood  variety  stores  sold  all 
kinds  of  goods  and  services.  For  instance,  there  were 
three  flourishing  drugstores:  Cole  at  the  corner  of  Hun- 
tington and  Massachusetts  Avenue;  Gainsboro  (now 
the  Drug  Store)  at  the  corner  of  Huntington  Avenue 
and  Gainsborough  Street;  Wheeler  at  the  corner  of 
Gainsborough  and  St.  Stephen  streets.  Now  only 
Gainsboro  exists.  In  a  small  area  on  Huntington  Ave- 
nue and  Gainsborough  Street,  there  were  three  barber 
shops  with  a  total  of  eleven  barbers.  Now,  only  one 
barber  operates  on  Huntington  Avenue.  These  busi- 
nesses and  most  of  the  neighborhood  stores  have  long 
since  departed  for  lack  of  business  as  the  neighborhood 
residents  changed  from  permanent-type  to  transient- 
type." 

There  was  another  side  to  the  Fenway,  however. 
John  Moriarty  describes  how  "Symphony  Road  used 
to  be  called  Batavia  Street.  It  had  such  a  reputation  as 
a  red-light  street  that  the  City  tried  to  clean  it  up  and 
get  rid  of  the  red-light  houses.  Still  no  one  wanted  to 
live  there,  so  they  renamed  it  Symphony  Road." 

Margaret  Gilman,  who  graduated  from  Sim- 
mons College  in  1926,  remembers: 

"When  I  was  in  Simmons,  Massachusetts  Avenue 
was  a  very  bad  place  for  us  to  be.  But  what  we  did  was 
to  go  with  an  escort  to  get  ice  cream  on  Mass.  Avenue 
and  pretend  that  we  hadn't.  It  wasn't  quite  that  bad, 
but  Mass.  Avenue  was  considered  too  improper  for 
Simmons  students,  who  were  to  be  sedate  business- 
women, to  be  all  mixed  up  in.  We  were  too  prudent. 

"The  buildings  here  were  old-fashioned,  like  some 
of  them  are  now,  with  the  round  windows.  But  many 
years  ago  they  were  the  acme  of  middle  class  architec- 
ture. When  I  was  growing  up,  this  was  beginning  to  be 
a  blighted  area,  even  then.  The  people  who  used  to 
live  here — the  upper  middle  class — just  left." 


Massachusetts  and  Huntington  avenues  have 
changed  radically  in  the  past  few  years,  since  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike  was  extended  to  the  neighbor- 
hood's periphery  and  the  Christian  Science  Church 
built  its  center.  Lillian  Madison,  who  moved  to 
Falmouth  Street  in  1932,  recounts  how  the  area  once 
looked : 

"There  were  houses  from  what  used  to  be  Fal- 
mouth Street  to  Belvidere.  I  lived  for  six  years  on  Fal- 
mouth Street.  Then,  I  lived  at  165  Huntington  Avenue 
for  twenty-eight  years.  I  lived  where  the  Church's  Ad- 
ministration Building  is.  Falmouth  Street  was  a  lovely 
street,  with  houses  on  both  sides.  It  went  from  Mass. 
Avenue  down  to  Dalton  Street,  near  Huntington  Ave- 
nue. 

"The  Kum-Up-Tu  Restaurant  was  at  the  corner 
of  Falmouth  and  Dalton  Streets.  It  was  originally  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue  at  Falmouth  Street,  up  one 
flight  of  stairs — that's  why  it  was  called  Kum-Up-To. 
It  wasn't  elaborate,  but  most  of  the  people  who  worked 
for  the  Christian  Science  Church  ate  there.  Now  it's 
the  Church  colonnade  building  near  Dalton  Street. 

"The  Christian  Science  Church  owned  the  house  I 
lived  in.  They  had  bought  all  the  property  on  Fal- 
mouth Street,  Huntington  Avenue,  and  Norway 
Street.  The  Church  had  a  beautiful  park  on  Hunting- 
ton Avenue.  The  pool  that's  there  now  leaves  me  cold, 
but  the  park  was  pretty,  with  beautiful  trees.  I  think 
the  trees  in  front  of  the  Christian  Science  Publishing 
House  are  the  ones  that  were  in  the  park.  From  the 
Uptown  Theater,  next  to  Horticultural  Hall,  to  where 
the  Administration  Building  begins,  was  the  park.  It 
was  lovely,  with  different  kinds  of  flowers — tulips  in 
the  spring.  There  were  many  pretty  flower  beds  in  the 
garden.  The  gardener  from  the  Christian  Science 
Church  got  quite  a  few  prizes  at  the  Flower  Show  for 
his  garden;  he  had  a  beautiful  garden.  Then,  the  main 
entrance  of  the  Christian  Science  Church  was  on  Fal- 
mouth Street. 

"The  main  thing  on  Huntington  Avenue  where  the 
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Prudential  is  now  was  the  Mechanics  Building.  It  was 
old  and  made  of  brick.  It  was  a  wonderful  place.  The 
Flower  Show  was  held  there,  and  all  the  fights.  Years 
ago,  we  had  a  lot  of  fights  in  Boston.  Behind  the  Me- 
chanics Building  was  a  train  yard. 

"Huntington  Avenue  was  all  apartment  houses, 
from  Mass.  Avenue  right  up  to  Irvington  Street,  where 
they  built  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike.  On  the  other 
side,  where  the  Midtown  Motor  Inn  is,  was  the  Hotel 
Minerva,  a  very  nice  hotel.  The  apartment  buildings 
along  Huntington  Avenue  were  very  nice.  At  165-167 
Huntington,  where  we  lived  years  ago,  there  was  just 
one  apartment  on  each  floor  and  stores  downstairs. 
They  were  big  apartments;  each  one  was  made  over 
into  two  smaller  apartments.  They  were  lovely.  I  had 
a  beautiful  big  living  room  with  a  fireplace  and  a  bay 
window.  My  fireplace  had  Delft  tile  that  came  from 
Holland.  We  couldn't  use  the  fireplaces,  but  they  were 
rather  nice  for  decoration. 

"The  Copley  Theater,  a  repertory  theater,  was 
near  the  Copley  Plaza  for  many  years.  It  was  a  mar- 
velous theater.  When  they  carved  that  area  up  for  the 
Mass.  Turnpike,  the  company  went  to  what  is  now  the 
Boston  University  Theater,  on  Huntington  Avenue. 
Across  from  the  Copley  Theater,  there  were  quite  a 
few  houses.  The  Uptown  Theatre  was  where  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Church  Sunday  School  is  now.  Years  ago, 
it  was  the  St.  James  Theatre  and  then  they  made  it  in- 
to a  movie  house." 

John  Moriarty  adds,  "There  were  lots  of  stores  and 
cafeterias  all  along  Huntington  Avenue  that  have  been 
demolished  or  rebuilt.  There  were  a  couple  of  theaters: 
the  Strand  and  the  Botolph.  There  were  also  a  number 
of  second-hand  bookstores,  wonderful  places,  in  base- 
ments. I  always  had  to  go  down.  I  found  all  kinds  of 
things  selling  for  practically  nothing.  Music  students 
used  to  haunt  those  places  because  they  could  get  sec- 
ond hand  music  very  cheap.  And  opera  scores,  which 
when  new  cost  quite  a  bit  even  then." 

"There  were  no  apartments  on  the  side  of  Mass. 


Avenue  where  Church  Park  apartments  are,"  Miss 
Madison  continues.  "Astor  Street  (now  Burbank) 
came  down  to  Mass.  Avenue;  that's  where  the  State 
Theatre  was.  The  Astor  Post  Office,  now  on  Belvidere 
Street,  was  there.  There  was  a  big  warehouse  to  store 
furniture  at  the  corner  of  Westland  Avenue.  Norway 
Street,  where  the  Publishing  House  is,  used  to  go  from 
Mass.  Avenue  to  Huntington  Avenue. 

"On  the  other  side  of  the  street  there  were  all 
stores  and  apartments.  There  was  Hutchinson's  store 
and  others.  Some  of  them  are  in  Church  Park:  Evans 
Men's  Shop,  Gaylen  Shoe,  and  Water's  Stationery. 
Until  last  year,  there  was  the  A  &  P.  It's  the  Fenway 
Super  now.  First  National  Store  was  where  the  Berk- 
lee  School  of  Music  is,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Embassy 
Apartments.  A  hotel,  and  later,  Bryant  and  Stratton 
Commercial  School,  took  the  Embassy  Apartments 
over.  Bryant  and  Stratton  left  three  years  ago,  when 
the  Berklee  School  of  Music  bought  it. 

"McMahon  and  Durward's  hardware  store  had 
been  on  Mass.  Avenue  60  years.  People  need  a  lot  of 
things  in  these  old  houses  that  they  don't  need  in  new 
houses,  so  everybody  misses  that  hardware  store.  The 
owner  could  have  had  any  space  he  wanted  in  the 
Church  Park  complex,  but  he  was  in  his  nineties  and 
he  said  he  was  too  old  to  start  over  again. 

"When  I  first  came  here  the  Publishing  House 
wasn't  built.  It  must  have  been  built  sometime  in  1933 
because  when  I  came  there  were  a  lot  of  apartment 
houses.  Over  the  years,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Church  to  displace  about  1,000  people  for 
the  Publishing  House  and  the  Christian  Science  Cen- 
ter. That's  a  lot  of  people. 

"Streetcars  ran  on  Mass.  Avenue,  coming  from 
Harvard.  They  turned  in  at  Newbury  Street;  there 
was  a  terminal  called  Massachusetts  Station  there 
where  you  could  get  your  car.  Then  the  cars  came  out 
onto  Boylston  Street  and  went  on  down  Mass.  Avenue. 
Coming  up  from  Dudley,  they'd  go  in  at  Boylston 
Street. 
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Free-hand  sketch  of  Mass.  Ave.  near  Huntington  Ave.  by  the  late  George  Durward 


"The  Christian  Science  Church  chimes  strike  on 
the  hour.  I  used  to  hear  it  when  I  Uved  on  Huntington 
Avenue.  One  whole  summer  years  back,  they  were  re- 
pairing the  chimes.  You'd  be  surprised  at  the  number 
of  people  who  said  they  missed  it.  It  might  wake  you 
up  because  it  chimes  all  night  long.  At  midnight, 
there's  a  little  noise.  But  everybody  likes  those  chimes. 

"It  was  nice  around  here.  I  never  was  afraid.  There 
were  middle  class  people  with  fairly  good  jobs  who 


lived  around  here.  Rents  weren't  cheap  by  any  means 
and  the  houses  were  nice." 

The  late  Ben  Jones  lived  in  the  Fenway  for  57 
years  after  he  left  the  Caribbean.  He  worked  as  a  me- 
chanic on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  and  was 
very  involved  in  the  community  in  his  later  years.  He 
remembered  a  few  other  things  about  Massachusetts 
Avenue: 

"On  Massachusetts  Avenue  was  the  largest  fruit 
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market  in  town  and  a  man  who  made  pipes.  There 
was  the  State  Ballroom,  the  Loew's  State  Theatre,  and 
the  Post  Office  at  the  corner  of  Astor  Street.  Upstairs 
from  the  ballroom  were  various  things:  tailors,  music 
lessons,  instrument  lessons. 

"The  Gardner  Hotel  was  quite  comfortable  and 
the  charges  were  not  high.  It  was  right  in  the  center  of 
activity.  The  buildings  were  not  high  on  that  side  of 
the  street:  they  were  two  or  three  floors.  We  had  quite 
an  array  of  theaters — the  Strand,  the  Loew's  State 
Theatre,  the  Gardner,  and  the  Fenway. 

"Rhodes'  Market  was  where  the  Fenway  Super  is 
now.  It  was  a  first  class  market,  very  up-to-date. 
Rhodes'  had  trucks  and  supplied  people  all  over — 
Brookline,  Newton,  everywhere.  They  delivered. 
Rhodes'  was  something  like  S.S.  Pierce,  a  very  well- 
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George  Durward  at  work 
inside  his  hardware  store 


established  and  dependable  market.  It  was  at  the  cor- 
ner of  St.  Germain  Street  and  Massachusetts  Avenue." 

The  Fenway  has  been  the  home  of  many  working 
class  people  since  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. They  were  attracted  to  the  neighborhood  be- 
cause of  its  sound,  inexpensive  housing.  Many  worked 
in  the  old  Boston  and  Albany  train  yards  and  in  fac- 
tories in  town.  In  the  '20s  and  '30s,  several  single-fam- 
ily homes  along  Symphony  Road  and  Gainsborough 
Street  were  broken  up  into  smaller  apartments. 

"This  has  been  a  roominghouse  area  for  many 
years,"  says  Hal  Plummer,  who  has  been  in  the  ar- 
ea since  1952  and  lives  on  St.  Stephen  Street.  "On 
Huntington  Avenue,  where  the  Church  plaza  is  now, 
there  were  a  lot  of  large  apartments.  People  lived  in 
two  or  three  rooms  and  rented  the  others.  Around 


1958,  speculators  bought  the  buildings  and  changed 
them  into  one-room  apartments." 

Although  this  area  of  the  Fenway  was  not  a  strong 
"family  neighborhood,"  several  families  did  live  on 
Gainsborough  Street  and  Symphony  Road  and  in  oth- 
er apartments  throughout  the  district.  Joyce  Ellis, 
a  life-long  resident  of  the  Fenway,  talks  about  what  it 
was  like  to  grow  up  in  the  neighborhood  thirty  years 
ago: 

"When  I  was  growing  up,  the  street  I  lived  on  was 
thoroughly  integrated  and  several  families  lived  there. 
There  were  blacks  and  whites  and  immigrants  from 
different  countries.  To  grow  up  the  way  I  did  was  way 
ahead  of  our  time;  we  went  to  school  together  and  we 
didn't  have  any  racial  hang  ups. 

"I  was  baptized  at  St.  Ann's  Church  on  the  corner 
of  Gainsborough  and  St.  Stephen  streets.  I  started  out 
at  the  Perkins  School  on  St.  Botolph  Street  and  then 
went  to  the  Prince  School  in  Copley  Square  for  junior 
high.  Then  I  went  to  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts 
for  one  year.  The  school  closed  and  we  went  into  Girls' 
Trade  School  on  Hemenway  Street.  The  school  set  up 
a  special  college  prep  course  for  us.  But  I  got  married. 
I  didn't  go  to  college. 

"I  started  working  when  I  was  fourteen.  I  was  a 
candy  girl  at  the  Loew's  State  Theatre  on  Mass.  Ave- 
nue and,  all  through  school,  until  high  school,  I 
worked  for  a  cleaner  on  Mass.  Avenue. 

"The  'Y'  wa's  an  important  part  of  life — dances  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  nights.  Friday  night  was  square 
dancing;  Saturday  night  was  ballroom  dancing.  We 
had  a  bowling  alley  here.  It  cost  very  little,  but  we  set 
up  our  own  pins.  We  didn't  have  to  go  out  of  the  com- 
munity to  find  recreation.  We  had  enough  places  to 
shop,  churches,  schools,  and  plenty  of  movies. 

"The  majority  of  these  places  are  gone.  There  were 
all  types  of  stores,  of  all  price  levels,  on  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  No  matter  what  your  income,  there  was  some- 
thing for  you.  Years  ago,  there  was  a  fruit  market,  like 
in  the  market  district  downtown,  where  people  went 


to  pick  out  their  own  fruit  and  vegetables.  We  got  our 
Christmas  trees  there.  It  was  open  all  night.  Rabin- 
ovitz's  delicatessen  was  on  the  corner  and  a  cigar  store 
Indian  stood  nearby.  It  was  really  a  homey  section. 

"When  I  was  growing  up,  the  things  I  noticed 
were  Symphony  Hall,  Horticultural  Hall,  and  the 
Opera  House.  When  we  were  kids,  we  used  to  sneak  in 
to  see  many  good  operas.  It  wasn't  really  sneaking  in 
because  they  turned  their  backs  on  us  as  long  as  we  be- 
haved. It  made  me  sad  to  see  the  Opera  House  go.  I 
was  twenty  years  old  then." 

The  West  Fenway  developed  more  recently  than 
the  neighborhood  near  Symphony.  Audubon  Road 
(frequently  called  Audubon  Circle,  because  of  the  way 
it  arcs  around  the  neighborhood  on  three  sides,  and 
now  Park  Drive)  was  laid  out  by  the  1880s  as  part  of 
Olmsted's  plan.  Except  for  the  Robert  Treat  Paine 
House  on  Audubon  Road,  there  was  no  building  there 
until  1915. 

Robert  Treat  Paine  was  a  local  philanthropist  in- 
volved in  organizations  ranging  from  the  Wells  Mem- 
orial Workingmen's  Institute,  which  he  helped  found 
in  1879,  to  the  American  Peace  Society  and  the  very 
proper  Watch  and  Ward  Society.  C.  A.  Cummings,  the 
architect  of  the  new  Old  South  Church  on  Boylston 
Street,  designed  the  brick  townhouse  which  was  built 
at  the  corner  of  Audubon  Road  and  Queensberry 
Street  in  1899. 

The  Audubon  Hospital,  also  overlooking  the  Fens 
from  Audubon  Road,  was  built  as  a  pi'ivate  hospital  in 
1 91 5.  From  1 91 5  through  the  early  30s,  large  adjoining 
apartment  complexes,  homes  for  the  middle  class, 
were  built  on  Queensberry,  Peterborough,  Jersey,  and 
Kilmarnock  streets  and  on  Audubon  Road  itself 

The  West  Fenway  has  always  been  a  quiet  resi- 
dential area,  more  like  a  village  than  a  city  district,  in 
contrast  to  its  neighbor  across  the  park.  The  calm  and 
beauty  of  the  Fens  have  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
neighborhood.  Shortly  before  his  death  in  1975  at  the 
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View  of  the  easterly  cove  of  the  Aluddy  River  in  the  Fens,  i8g§ 

age  of  98,  the  late  James  MacKenzie  sat  in  his 
apartment  on  Queensberry  Street  and  talked  of  the 
Fenway  during  the  early  years  of  the  century: 

"I  was  in  the  class  of  1896  of  Holyoke  High  School. 
My  wife  and  Gertrude  Hitchcock  and  I  were  all 
schoolmates.  Gertrude  was  a  student  at  Simmons,  one 
of  the  first  graduates,  graduating  in  1906.  I  came  to 
Boston  quite  frequently  and  I  used  to  walk  over  to 
Simmons  to  see  Gertrude. 


"When  Gertrude  went  to  Simmons,  it  was  one  of 
the  only  buildings  on  The  Fenway  and  Ruggles  Street. 
Simmons  stuck  out  like  a  sore  thumb,  with  its  little 
green  roof.  It  was  a  small  building,  not  what  is  is  now. 

"At  that  time,  this  was  all  marsh  and  fens  and  wild 
shrubbery.  I  used  to  see  pheasants  going  across  the 
road  over  to  the  field.  We  used  to  have  thousands  of 
horses  in  Boston,  and  the  land  from  the  other  side  of 
Boylston  Street  to  the  river  was  filled  in  with  street 
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sweepings;  it  grew  up  from  the  swamp  to  what  you  see 
now.  I  have  seen  the  swamp  go  from  the  river  up  to 
Boylston  Street.  On  this  side,  the  only  buildings  were  a 
Robert  Treat  Paine  House,  Number  One  Queens- 
berry — it's  still  down  there — and  the  little  Audubon 
Hospital  and  the  little  church.  This  was  not  called 
Park  Drive.  It  was  Audubon  Circle.  All  of  the  building 
started  after  I  came  to  Boston  to  stay  in  1 907.  Audubon 
Circle  and  Queensberry  Street  and  Peterborough 
Street  were  all  built  up  about  the  same  time. 

"The  stores  in  this  area  of  the  Fenway  were  built 
about  the  same  time  as  this  building,  about  1920.  If 
you  look  at  the  doorway  of  the  little  automatic  laun- 
dry, you'll  find  'Pantry'  carved  over  the  top.  It  was  the 
only  store  here  at  first,  and  it  was  owned  by  a  man 
named  O'Neill.  He  was  in  the  basement  of  Number  25 
at  first.  When  that  little  building  was  put  up,  he  moved 
in  with  his  grocery  store.  The  A  &  P  was  in  a  little 
store  on  Jersey  Street.  A  man  named  Adams  had  built 
it  and  he  couldn't  make  a  go  of  it.  So,  the  A  &  P  took 
it.  They  were  here  until  a  year  ago.  Jersey  Drug  Store 
was  run  by  a  man  named  Gould  when  I  first  moved 
here.  It  has  been  there  since  the  building. 

"I  remember  when  the  trees  on  the  Fens  were 
planted,  around  1914  or  191 5.  When  they  trimmed 
them,  I  thought  they  had  ruined  them.  But  when  they 
grew  out,  they  were  beautiful.  They  were  grown  at  the 
time  of  the  hurricane  of  1938.  My  sister  and  I  stood  in 
this  window  and  watched  the  wind  saw  a  tree  off,  up 
and  down,  across  the  end  of  that  building,  until  the 
tree  fell.  When  the  hurricane  was  over,  we  went  out  on 
Audubon  Circle.  The  street  was  full  of  fallen  limbs, 
great  limbs,  down  all  over  the  place. 

"Once  in  a  while,  I  used  to  go  to  Fenway  Park  to 
the  ballgame.  I  was  there  when  it  opened.  I  saw  Sena- 
tor Kennedy's  grandfather,  'Honey  Fitz,'  lead  the 
royal  rooters.  Babe  Ruth  built  the  Yankee  Stadium, 
but  he  started  here  in  Boston. 

"Quite  recently,  just  before  the  Second  World  War, 
Audubon  Circle  got  a  bad  name;  it  became  a  red-light 


district.  The  inhabitants  didn't  like  the  name,  and  they 
changed  it.  I  liked  it  because  it  was  a  reminder  that, 
even  now,  at  the  end  of  Queensberry  Street  on  the 
field,  there's  a  wonderful  bird  sanctuary.  When  I  used 
to  walk  downtown,  I'd  see  all  the  old  ladies  out  with 
their  spy  glasses,  checking  up  on  the  birds  and  making 
a  list  of  them.  I  used  to  have  15  or  20  pigeons.  Until  a 
couple  of  months  ago,  I  still  had  one  pigeon.  When  I 
got  up  in  the  morning  and  put  the  shade  up,  Mr. 
Pigeon  would  be  facing  me,  waiting  for  his  breakfast. 
And  then  he  disappeared.  I  don't  know  what  hap- 
pened." 

Lillian  Hayes  has  lived  for  over  forty  years  at 
31  Peterborough  Street.  She  relates  that  "prior  to  our 
coming,  this  was  a  red-light  district.  But  they  put  all 
those  people  out  of  the  buildings,  renovated  them,  and 
brought  in  a  good  class  of  people.  When  my  husband 
and  I  came  here  in  March,  1935,  we  came  in  under  the 
stepladders.  They  were  remodeling  this  building  and 
there  was  only  one  other  tenant  here. 

"Until  September,  1934,  the  three-story  building 
across  the  street  was  a  Simmons  College  dormitory. 
The  Plantation  was  once  a  drug  store.  The  laundromat 
has  been  there  a  long  time,  too.  Both  were  owned  by 
two  brothers.  But  so  many  people  moved  away  that 
they  decided  to  close  up  and  become  pharmacists  in 
hospitals. 

"The  middle  store  has  always  been  a  market. 
Shortly  after  we  came  here,  two  elderly  sisters  opened 
up  a  store  in  our  basement.  It  was  very  convenient  for 
tenants  to  run  down  in  their  robes  and  buy  eggs.  The 
man  who  owned  the  market  went  to  court  because  he 
said  only  one  store  was  permitted  in  this  zoning  dis- 
trict. He  won  and  the  poor  sisters  had  to  close.  But  he 
didn't  have  a  minute's  peace;  it  always  bothered  him. 

"This  was  a  nice  place  to  live.  I  knew  everybody  in 
the  building  and  a  great  many  people  in  Number  35.  I 
knew  people  in  all  of  these  buildings.  Everybody  said 
'good  morning'  and  got  acquainted. 

"There  were  very  few  young  people,  but  there 
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The  Red  Sox  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  baseball  grounds,  igoj 


were  many,  many  children  on  this  street.  There  were 
several  families  here.  I've  forgotten  when  the  Milmore 
School  was  built,  but  it  was  over-crowded  with  kids 
during  World  War  II. 

"Along  the  street  the  hedges  were  cut;  there  were 
eucalyptus  trees.  On  a  summer  day,  people  walked  all 
over  the  place.  Most  took  their  papers  and  sat  in  the 
grove.  I  sit  under  the  eucalyptus  tree  in  the  summer. 
It's  nice  and  cool." 

"When  I  first  came  in  1946,  I  was  interviewed  for 


a  position  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,"  explains 
MoRNA  Crawford,  former  Vice  President  of  the 
Fenway  Civic  Association.  "I  stood  on  the  steps  of  the 
Museum,  on  the  Fenway  side,  looking  across  the  park. 
I  thought,  'If  they  accept  me,  if  I  come,  that's  where  I 
would  like  to  live,  within  walking  distance  of  the  park.' 
I  thought  that  I  would  never  be  able  to  afford  it.  But 
when  I  came,  I  found  an  apartment  on  Park  Drive." 

Since  her  arrival,  the  district  has  changed  tremen- 
dously. 
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"When  I  first  came,  people  didn't  seem  to  want  to 
talk  to  other  people.  Things  changed,  I  think,  after  the 
students  began  to  come.  This  is  a  completely  racially 
integrated  neighborhood.  I  think  this  happened  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  universities  here  with  graduate 
students  from  different  countries.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
people:  there  are  black  and  yellow  and  white — and 
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The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  under  construction,  igo8 

pink  and  blue.  A  great  many  students  came  from  India 
to  attend  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health.  About  ten 
years  ago,  there  were  women  in  saris  all  around  the 
neighborhood." 

The  West  Fenway  is  still  an  international  district. 
More  recently,  several  Japanese  families  affiliated  with 
schools  and  hospitals  have  moved  here. 


A  young  Japanese  mother,  Noriko  Miki  is  one  of 
the  many  foreign  residents  of  the  west  side  of  the  Fen- 
way. 

"We  came  from  Japan  four  years  ago.  We  had 
nothing  when  we  came.  We  moved  into  the  Fenway 
because  it  is  close  to  my  husband's  work  at  Harvard 
Medical  School.  My  husband's  friend  told  us  that  the 
area  around  Park  Drive  was  nice. 

"The  neighbors  have  been  very  nice  to  us.  When 
we  first  came,  we  didn't  have  a  car.  We  didn't  know 
where  to  go  to  shop.  Some  people  off  ered  us  rides  and 
took  us  to  shop.  They  were  all  so  helpful. 

"We  used  to  have  about  six  or  seven  families  from 
Japan  in  this  area,  but  they  all  moved  home.  I  knew  a 
few  people  from  other  countries,  but  they,  too,  have 
moved  to  New  York  or  gone  home.  I  make  friends 
easily  because  of  my  son.  I  see  someone  with  children 
and  we  start  talking. 

"About  twenty  years  ago,  a  Japanese  man  was  Di- 
rector of  the  Asian  Department  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  He's  quite  a  famous  man.  After  he  came,  many 
people  went  to  Japan.  The  Museum  and  Symphony 
Hall  are  famous  in  Japan.  I  had  heard  of  these  places 
and  I  was  curious  about  them.  Tm  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  so  I  go  there  once  in 
a  while.  The  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony, 
Ozawa,  is  Japanese." 

1^ 

The  vitality  of  the  Fenway  lies  in  the  vast  assort- 
ment of  activities  it  ofTers.  The  Boston  Symphony  and 
the  Pops,  the  Maparium  at  the  Christian  Science  Pub- 
lishing House,  the  world-renowned  horticultural  li- 
brary in  Horticultural  Hall,  the  Ford  Hall  Forum, 
concerts  at  Jordan  Hall,  and  the  Red  Sox  at  old  Hun- 
tington Field  or  Fenway  Park  have  made  the  Fenway 
a  cultural  and  recreational  center  for  the  entire  city, 
as  well  as  the  suburban  communities. 

Ruth  Crandall  is  one  of  those  to  whom  the  Fenway 
has  always  been  important,  although  she  lived  else- 
where when  she  was  young. 


"I  grew  up  in  Maiden,  but  for  our  family  and  many 
families  in  Maiden  and  other  towns,  this  area  was  im- 
portant because  of  two  institutions.  One  was  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  Symphony  Hall  concerts  were  very 
well  attended  by  people  from  outside  the  inner  city. 
The  other  was  the  annual  Flower  Show,  which  was 
held  every  spring  in  Mechanics  Hall  on  Huntington 
Avenue.  It  was  a  must  for  many  people  outside  the 
city. 

"People  from  the  outlying  districts  came  into  Hor- 
ticultural Hall  to  special  events.  They  came,  also  for 
the  Flower  Show,  from  miles  around.  They  had  regu- 
lar invasions  and  bus  trips. 

"We  frequently  came  in  to  The  Mother  Church  on 
Sunday  for  the  evening  service,  after  the  morning  ser- 
vice in  our  local  branch  church.  It  was  quite  a  favorite 
custom  for  a  group  of  young  people  to  come  in,  first  by 
trolley  and,  later,  by  automobile." 

Above  all,  the  Fenway  has  always  been  "a  musical 
center,"  says  Hope  Pierce  of  St.  Stephen  Street.  "I 
don't  know  whether  you  recall,  but  Arthur  Fiedler 
lived  around  here  with  his  father.  He  wasn't  a  conduc- 
tor then;  he  was  a  member  of  the  orchestra.  There  still 
are  quite  a  few  retired  music  teachers  living  on  this 
street,  who  have  been  in  this  neighborhood  for  many 
years.  The  building  across  the  street  from  us,  which  is 
now  Light  Hall  of  Northeastern  University,  was  the 
union  for  music  and  art  students.  Good  music  came 
from  every  window.  Somebody  was  always  playing  the 
piano  or  the  violin  or  practicing  voice." 

Helen  Sarkesian,  who  has  lived  on  Westland 
Avenue  for  53  years,  remembers: 

"Most  of  the  Symphony  players  lived  around  here, 
on  Westland  Avenue  and  Hemenway  Street  and  Hun- 
tington Avenue.  There  were  also  many,  many  music 
teachers. 

"I  often  went  to  the  'Rush,'  the  regular  Symphony 
performance  on  Friday.  Friday  morning,  we  sat  on  the 
Symphony  stairs.  There  would  be  hundreds  of  music 
lovers  who  couldn't  afford  tickets.  We  sat  there  about 
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two  hours,  until  about  ten  past  one  when  the  doors 
opened.  We  rushed  right  in  to  find  a  seat  in  the  bal- 
cony. It  cost  only  50  cents." 

There  was  music  everywhere  in  the  neighborhood. 
Lillian  Madison,  who  rarely  attended  Symphony  or 
Jordan  Hall  concerts  years  ago,  found  music  in  some 
of  the  local  churches. 

"When  I  was  working,  St.  Clement's  Church  had 
'Conference  and  Benediction'  every  Sunday  afternoon 
at  three  or  four  o'clock  and  I  used  to  go.  It  was  a  won- 
derful service.  The  priest  gave  a  short  sermon  and  the 
St.  John's  Seminary  Choir  sang,  accompanied  by  an 
organist.  Sometimes  the  organist  played  after  the  ser- 
vice was  over.  He  came  from  St.  John's  Seminary;  the 
seminarians  came  in  a  bus.  The  rest  of  the  seminarians 
wanted  to  go  back,  but  they  waited;  they  let  him  play 
a  little  while.  We  used  to  sit  and  listen  to  him  play.  It 
was  wonderful." 

More  recently,  the  Fenway  has  been  a  starting 
ground  for  some  of  Boston's  newer  performing  com- 
panies. Olive  Swift,  an  active  member  of  Fenway 
Civic  Association  and  FenPAC,  says: 

"E.  Virginia  Williams  of  the  Boston  Ballet  Com- 
pany had  a  ballet  school  at  180  Mass.  Avenue,  above 
what  is  now  the  Symphony  Deli.  In  the  early  '60s, 
Sarah  Caldwell  had  the  Boston  Opera  Company  at 
the  Loew's  State  Theatre,  where  Church  Park  is  now." 

During  the  '20s,  '30s  and  '40s,  the  violin  concertos 
of  the  Symphony  blended  with  the  sensual,  gay,  up- 
beat melodies  of  jazz  musicians  and  vocalists. 

"At  one  time,"  according  to  Olive  Swift,  "there 
were  four  big  ballrooms  in  the  neighborhood:  the  Ray- 
Mor  Pla-Mor,  the  State  Ballroom,  the  Uptown  Ball- 
room, and  Convention  Hall.  Convention  Hall  is  still  on 
St.  Botolph  Street,  near  Garrison  Street." 

Preston  S.-vnoiford,  a  jazz  pianist  in  his  late 
sixties,  has  been  a  part  of  the  Boston  music  scene  for 
over  50  years.  He  talks  about  the  Fenway  during  the 
era  of  the  Big  Bands: 


"I  played  all  around  the  area.  I  had  a  band  when  I 
was  sixteen  years  old,  around  1923.  After  a  while,  I 
joined  a  fellow  named  Eddie  Deas.  He  had  been  work- 
ing with  George  Tynes,  who  played  the  Loew's  State; 
it  was  practically  his  home  base.  When  Tynes  and 
Deas  came  to  a  parting  of  the  ways,  Eddie  Deas  and  I 
formed  a  band.  Through  his  contacts,  I  had  access  to 
places  like  the  State  Ballroom.  The  Loew's  State 
Theatre  and  Ballroom  was  quite  famous.  It  was  where 
the  Church  Park  building  is  on  Mass.  Avenue.  The 
theater  had  a  lot  of  first-run  pictures;  a  lot  of  the  big 
name  bands,  including  Duke  Ellington's,  played  in  the 
Loew's  State  Ballroom.  In  fact,  the  first  time  I  saw 
Billie  Holiday,  she  was  singing  in  the  State  Ballroom 
with  Artie  Shaw's  band. 

"Further  down,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
near  the  corner  of  Mass.  Avenue,  the  building  that  is 
the  new  Berklee  complex  and  auditorium,  was  the 
Fenway  Theatre.  During  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  the  theater  became  run  down  and,  finally,  was 
rented.  A  famous  tap-dance  teacher  named  Stanley 
Brown,  who  taught  a  number  of  famous  people,  like 
the  duo  Cower  and  Champion,  rented  the  premises 
for  quite  awhile. 

"On  Huntington  Avenue,  near  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, a  place  called  the  Show  Boat  opened  in  1946  or 
1947.  I  played  that,  too.  The  owner  wanted  to  recreate 
some  scenes  from  an  old  showboat.  The  decor  of  the 
place  was  old  plantation  style!  The  Ray-Mor  Pla- 
Mor  Ballroom  was  near  the  old  Opera  House.  All  the 
big  name  bands  played  there  as  well." 

Olive  Swift  describes  the  State  Ballroom: 

"It  had  one  of  the  most  beautiful  dance  flioors  in 
New  England.  It  was  a  circular  floor.  They  used  to 
shine  colored  lights  on  a  ball  in  the  middle  made  of 
little  glass  mirrors  suspended  from  the  ceiling." 

In  1938,  Ella  Fitzgerald  performed  in  the  Flamingo 
Room  at  the  Gardner  Hotel,  where  she  first  sang 
A-Tisket  A-Tasket  with  Chuck  Webb's  orchestra.  The 
same  year.  Glen  Miller  broadcast  live  on  radio  from 


The  interior  of  the  Fenway  Theater  on  Mass.  Avenue,  now  the  Berklee  Performance  Center 
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the  Ray-Mor  Pla-Mor  Ballroom,  now  the  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  Security  office. 

"In  the  '40S,  I  worked  in  the  night  clubs  around 
the  area,"  continues  Mr.  Sandiford.  "There  was  a  club 
called  the  Lamb  Club  or  the  Cotton  Club.  It  was  on 
Lansdowne  Street,  opposite  Fenway  Park,  and  it  was 
run  by  gangsters.  A  fellow  tipped  me  for  playing  7"?^- 
Toe  Through  the  Tulips.  It  was  the  first  time  I'd  ever  re- 
ceived a  large  tip  for  an  eight-piece  band,  which  we 
didn't  call  large  in  those  days.  Everybody  went  to  the 
Railway  Club,  an  after-hours  club  on  Yarmouth 
Street.  I  worked  there  for  a  long  time.  Yarmouth 
Street  is  the  street  off  Columbus  Avenue  after  Dart- 
mouth. It  runs  to  the  railroad  and  doesn't  go  through. 
This  Railway  Club  was  right  there.  That  was  a  famous 
club.  We  heard  James  P.  Johnson,  the  famous  stride 
piano  player,  there.  And  Joe  Burrell  and  Dan  Carey, 
piano  players.  It  was  something  else. 

"The  Little  Harlem  was  on  Massachusetts  Avenue 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  The  Royal  Palms  and  the 
High  Hat  were  at  the  corner  of  Massachusetts  and 
Columbus  avenues.  There's  a  gas  station  there  now. 
These  places  between  Huntington  and  Columbus  ave- 
nues weren't  actually  in  the  Fenway,  but  people  al- 
ways mentioned  them  as  though  they  were.  The  area 
was  quite  lively  at  the  time.  It  was  perfectly  safe. 
Droves  of  people  went  from  one  club  to  another.  The 
atmosphere  along  Mass.  Avenue,  near  the  clubs,  was 
one  of  gaiety,  life.  You  felt  like  you  were  anticipating 
fun.  At  certain  times,  it  looked  like  a  treadmill  there. 
People  caught  a  show  at  one  place  and  then  went  to 
the  next  place  and  then  to  the  next.  Just  people  going 
'round.  It  was  good  for  business  for  the  whole  area. 

"Up  until  about  three  years  ago,  there  was  old 
timers'  dancing  in  the  hall  in  the  lyiusicians'  Union 
Building  on  St.  Botolph  Street.  It  was  a  regular  nostal- 
gia thing,  every  week,  once  or  twice  a  week. 

"The  ballrooms  had  been  in  existence  before  I 
arrived  on  the  scene,  probably  before  the  '20s.  They 
started  to  die  around  the  middle  '50s." 


In  1959,  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing,  Archbishop 
of  Boston,  bought  the  State  Theatre  from  Loew's  with 
the  intention  of  using  it  for  Church  activities,  but  it 
was  too  expensive.  Mrs.  Swift  remarks,  "Then,  Carmel 
Quinn,  an  Irish  singer,  and  her  husband  leased  the 
Ballroom  and  Lounge  from  Cardinal  Cushing.  Carmel 
and  her  husband  ran  the  Ballroom  for  years  and  one 
night  a  week  they  had  Irish  dancing.  Cardinal  Cushing 
finally  sold  the  State  Theatre  to  the  Christian  Science 
Church." 

Residents  of  the  Fenway  have  enjoyed  relaxing  in 
the  wild  beauty  of  the  Fens.  Once  inside  the  park,  it  is 
easy  to  forget  the  noise  and  the  pressures  of  the  city 
which  surrounds  the  Fens.  Lillian  Hayes  describes 
the  special  places  she  used  to  frequent: 

"At  the  end  of  Peterborough  Street,  directly  across 
Audubon  Road,  there  was  a  little  fence  bordering  a 
beautiful  inlet  which  came  in  from  the  Charles  River. 
It  was  filled  with  goldfish  of  all  sizes.  The  water  in  the 
Muddy  River  was  as  clear  as  the  water  running  in  a 
bathtub.  It  was  beautiful.  My  husband  and  I  went 
there  every  night  after  supper  to  feed  the  goldfish. 
There  were  ducks  all  over. 

"The  inlet  was  where  the  gardens  are  now.  There 
was  a  wide  span  of  grass  down  to  the  grove  of  trees.  On 
Sundays  in  summer,  most  people  went  to  early  Mass, 
came  home,  had  their  breakfast,  made  a  sandwich, 
and  spent  the  whole  day  in  the  grove. 

"As  you  crossed  the  end  of  Peterborough  Street 
towards  Sears,  it  was  all  Muddy  River.  It  was  open 
and  filled  with  goldfish,  too.  You  could  walk  on  either 
side  of  the  Agassiz  Bridge  on  Park  Drive.  There  was 
plenty  of  the  Muddy  River,  but  it  never  should  have 
had  that  title  then.  It  was  a  beautiful,  beautiful 
stream." 

Ruth  Crandall  and  her  sister  took  long  walks 
through  the  park  when  they  lived  on  the  Fenway. 

"We  used  to  do  a  great  deal  of  walking.  It  was  one 
of  our  delights  when  spring  came.  Early  one  spring. 
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The  Rose  Garden  in  the  Fens  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

we  were  walking  around  and  we  reached  the  other 
side  of  the  Fens.  All  of  a  sudden,  we  both  stopped  and 
said,  'Linden  trees!  Linden  trees!'  We  hadn't  taken  in 
how  many  linden  trees  they  had  over  there.  Have  you 
ever  smelled  them?  The  linden  tree  in  bloom  simply 
gives  the  most  wonderful  sweet  perfume.  During  June, 
we  always  tried  to  walk  over  to  the  Rose  Garden.  That 
was  one  of  our  favorite  walks." 

Near  the  Rose  Garden  is  an  ancient  Japanese  Tem- 
ple Bell.  "It  was  cast  in  1675,"  explains  Virginia  Hur- 


ley, a  twenty-year  resident  of  Queensberry  Street, 
"and  taken  from  the  Manpukuji  Temple-Sendai  at  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War  by  a  group  of  sailors 
from  the  U.S.S.  Boston.  After  the  war  the  Mayor  of 
Kyoto  gave  it  to  the  United  States  as  a  token  of  peace 
and  friendship.  The  City  of  Boston  asked  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  for  help  in  placing  the  bell,  and  the  Mu- 
seum selected  the  site  in  the  Fens  between  the  Rose 
Garden  and  the  footbridge,  near  the  back  door  of  the 
Museum." 
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One  of  the  more  unusual  aspects  of  the  Fens  are 
the  Victory  Gardens.  According  to  Robert  Wambolt, 
currently  President  of  the  Fenway  Garden  Society, 
they  "were  founded  during  World  War  II,  when  all 
that  existed  on  the  site  was  a  city  dumping  area,  a  rub- 
ble heap  of  old  boilers,  bricks,  and  up-rooted  plumbing 
on  top  of  a  swampy  marsh  called  the  Muddy  River. 
Soon  it  became  the  beautiful  Fenway  Gardens,  the 
oldest  victory  gardens  in  the  continental  United  States. 

"Because  the  price  of  food  had  skyrocketed  due  to 
the  war.  Mayor  Tobin  had  the  present  four  and  one- 
half  acre  site  cleared,  flattened,  and  topsoiled  so  that 
people  could  grow  vegetables.  The  gardens  were  a 
great  success.  They  spread  all  the  way  up  the  Muddy 
River  to  Jamaica  Plain  and  over  to  Cambridge,  ending 
at  Alewife  Brook  Parkway. 

"At  the  end  of  the  war,  when  food  costs  came 
down,  there  wasn't  the  need  for  victory  gardens.  They 
diminished  little  by  little,  until  only  the  original  site 
along  Boylston  Street  and  Park  Drive  remains.  The 
number  of  gardens  grew  to  around  loo.  There  wasn't 
any  real  plumbing  in  1946.  In  the  middle,  where  the 
flagpole  is,  there  was  a  big  pump.  Kids  went  around  on 
flat  trucks  with  big  barrels.  Gardeners  paid  them  a 
quarter  for  water.  Soon  it  was  decided  that  an  irriga- 
tion system  was  needed.  Scrap  piping  and  old  faucets 
were  salvaged  from  demolished  buildings  and  a  com- 
plete water  system  to  all  the  garden  plots  was  initiated 
in  1948.  Quite  recently,  the  City  put  a  road  in  and 
paved  it.  Before  that,  we  had  dirt  roads  going  all 
around  and  it  was  very  dusty. 

"The  few  remaining  gardeners  of  the  Fenway  Vic- 
tory Gardens  banded  together  in  the  early  '50s  to  form 
the  Fenway  Garden  Society.  They  petitioned  the  City 
to  allow  the  victory  gardens  to  remain  open  and  to  be 
governed  by  the  gardeners.  The  City  approved  and 
the  Fenway  Garden  Society,  in  liaison  with  the  Parks 
Department,  became  the  governing  body  of  the  Fen- 
way Gardens. 

"Each  year,  we  all  entertain  each  other  with  an 


old-fashioned  picnic.  There's  a  white  elephant  table, 
an  auction,  and  a  raffle  on  a  home-made  afgan.  The 
picnics  have  been  a  custom  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Fenway  Gardens." 

Mr.  Wambolt  describes  how  he  began  gardening  in 
the  Fens  five  years  ago: 

"When  I  was  in  high  school,  I  lived  in  Cambridge. 
I  used  to  go  for  walks  with  some  kids  and,  one  day,  we 
came  into  this  area.  I  never  knew  it  existed.  I  thought, 
'How  nice,  with  all  the  gardens  and  the  Rose  Garden 
next  door  here.'  Then  I  got  all  tangled  up  in  the  reeds. 
It  was  a  little  like  getting  lost  in  another  world. 

"After  I  got  out  of  school,  I  thought  about  this 
place.  I  talked  to  an  older  gentleman,  Richard  Parker, 
who  was  the  supervisor,  and  asked  him  if  I  could  have 
a  garden.  He  gave  me  a  garden  and  said,  'If  you  dig 
that  up,  you  can  have  it.'  I  started  that  day." 

Richard  Parker,  who  died  last  year,  was  Director 
Emeritus  of  the  Garden  Society.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  he  was  available  whenever  gardeners  needed 
help  or  advice. 

After  the  second  World  War,  the  Fenway  lost  some 
of  its  vitality.  The  post-war  period  has  been  a  hard  one 
for  cities.  The  middle  class  left  the  urban  areas  and 
tax-exempt  institutions  expanded.  Services  deterio- 
rated and  local  businesses  suffered  as  they  lost  much  of 
their  regular  clientel  to  the  suburbs. 

In  the  Fenway,  many  landlords  neglected  their 
apartments  and,  when  local  universities  abolished 
dormitory  requirements,  students  flooded  the  housing 
market,  pushing  rents  up.  In  1958,  the  Fenway  lost  the 
Opera  House,  when  it  was  demolished  and  replaced  by 
a  parking  lot.  John  Moriarty  remembers  the  events 
surrounding  the  destruction  of  the  Opera  House: 

"After  1920,  the  Opera  House  was  empty  most  of 
the  year.  Sometimes,  a  big  show  from  New  York  would 
use  it.  The  Metropolitan  Opera  would  claim  it  for  a 
week.  The  New  York  City  Opera  came  on  tour  and 
played  there.  It  was  used  from  time  to  time,  but  it  was 
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a  white  elephant.  So,  in  the  late  '50s,  the  City  took  the 
chance  to  unload  this  beautiful  building  and  declared 
it  unsafe.  Northeastern  University  wanted  the  land  for 
a  parking  lot.  They  had  a  hell  of  a  time  trying  to  knock 
it  down.  They  had  to  use  all  kinds  of  special  equip- 
ment. They  had  to  blow  it  apart.  It  was  a  scandal,  a 
disgrace. 

"I'm  sorry  to  say  there  was  no  attempt  made  by 
people  in  the  music  world  to  stop  it.  Such  a  thing  could 
not  happen  now,  but  the  mentality  of  the  city  then,  in 
the  '50S,  was  really  quite  petrified.  The  Opera  House 
shared  the  block  with  the  Boston  Storage  Warehouse. 
They  both  went  at  the  same  time.  For  a  parking  lot. 
It  is  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  Northeastern,  an  educa- 
tional institution,  that  it  destroyed  that  Opera  House." 

Mr.  Hadley  describes  some  of  the  other  problems 
caused  by  institutional  growth: 

"When  I  came  to  the  Gardner  Museum  in  1963, 
the  institutions  around  it  were  prospering  and  with 
prosperity  came  the  ambition  to  build  and  to  expand. 
The  results  have  not  always  been  happy  ones  for  the 
neighborhood  or  for  the  institutions.  With  the  enroll- 
ment falling  in  many  private  colleges,  Wentworth  and 
Emmanuel,  for  example,  had  problems  filling  up  the 
spaces  that  had  been  created.  The  building  programs 
should  have  been  more  modest.  Boston  State  College, 
for  instance,  which  now  enrolls  14,000  students,  has 
made  the  neighborhood  twice  as  crowded,  eliminating 
much  of  the  casual,  relaxed  atmosphere  of  twelve  years 
ago.  Increasingly  the  automobile  claims  the  park  land 
in  one  way  or  another.  Cars  make  it  difficult  for  pedes- 
trians and  hard  to  see  the  trees.  There  are  high-rise 
buildings  in  a  neighborhood  that  once  had  a  rather 
European  character.  On  Park  Drive  all  the  buildings 
are  the  same  height,  on  a  very  human  scale.  On  Hun- 
tington Avenue  there  are  high-rise  buildings  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood. This  construction  has  also  overtaxed  public 
transportation." 

The  federal  and  city  governments  responded  to  the 


nationwide  plight  of  cities  with  a  program  of  urban  re- 
newal. The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  an- 
nounced its  renewal  plans  for  the  Fenway  in  1 964.  The 
design  envisioned  four  block-long  eleven-story  apart- 
ment buildings,  from  Copley  Square  to  Horticultural 
Hall  on  the  south  side  of  Huntington  Avenue,  and  on 
Mass.  Avenue,  punctuated  by  three  thirty-four  story 
towers  on  Massachusetts  Avenue,  two  at  Huntington 
Avenue,  and  one  at  Boylston  Street.  The  plans  also  in- 
corporated I.  M.  Pel's  proposals  for  development  of  the 
Christian  Science  Church  perimeter,  part  of  a  larger 
plan  for  a  new  Church  Center.  The  West  Fenway  was 
not  included  in  the  renewal  district. 

In  the  Fenway,  as  elsewhere,  renewal  has  been 
highly  controversial.  The  plan  called  for  more  housing 
for  all  income  groups,  but  as  demolition  began,  con- 
struction costs  expanded  and  housing  subsidy  funds 
diminished.  One  of  the  first  buildings  completed  was 
the  Colonnade,  a  luxury  hotel  on  land  originally  ear- 
marked for  mixed  income  housing.  Luxury  housing 
now  exists  where  before  there  was  none,  but  there  is  a 
shortage  of  low  and  moderate  units.  When  renewal  is 
complete,  the  amount  of  low  income  housing  will  have 
declined  by  nearly  one-fourth.  Moreover,  the  Church 
has  options  to  buy  back  these  developments  after  sev- 
eral decades.  Medical  and  educational  expansion  on 
the  other  side  of  the  renewal  area  has  left  many  resi- 
dents with  the  uneasy  feeling  that  the  future  of  their 
neighborhood  is  in  the  hands  of  large  institutions  be- 
yond their  control. 

Church  Park  apartments,  owned  by  the  United 
Company,  and  the  Christian  Science  plaza  have  re- 
placed the  old  brick  roominghouses,  apartments,  and 
stores  along  both  sides  of  Mass.  Avenue  from  Westland 
Avenue  to  Norway  Street.  To  many,  this  renewal  has 
initiated  the  necessary  physical  and  economic  regener- 
ation of  the  neighborhood:  the  new  housing,  the  grass, 
trees,  and  reflecting  pool  have  created  a  much  needed 
oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  city. 

Ruth  Crandall  is  one  of  these  people.  Referring  to 
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Church  Park  apartments  and  nearby  brick  building,  photographed  from  the  Stop  &  Shop  parking  garage  on  Westland  Ave 


Church  Park  apartments,  she  says: 

"A  few  years  ago,  my  sister  and  I  were  looking  for 
a  new  apartment.  One  day,  when  they  were  beginning 
to  show  model  apartments  here,  my  sister  was  in  this 
area  and  looked  at  them.  When  she  came  home,  she 
said,  'I  think  that's  just  the  place  for  us.'  We  looked  in- 
to it,  decided  that  it  was,  and  were  among  the  first  to 
move  in." 

John  Moriarty  also  feels  the  renewal  has  helped  the 
neighborhood:  "Mass.  Avenue  was  just  a  busy,  lively 
street  with  lots  of  people  around  doing  their  shopping. 


I  don't  think  it  was  particularly  unique.  There  is  a  lot 
of  nostalgia  for  the  'lost  Mass.  Avenue.'  It's  beginning 
to  be  romanticized.  People  had  a  sentimental  attach- 
ment to  the  place.  Stores  very  often  didn't  have  what  a 
customer  wanted,  but  they  always  assured  him  that 
they'd  have  it  in  two  weeks — and  they  often  did. 

"For  all  that  the  Church  development  on  Mass. 
Avenue  has  done  in  terms  of  destroying  the  atmosphere, 
it  has  improved  the  living  situation  between  Mass. 
Avenue  and  Hemenway  Street,  on  the  other  side  of 
Westland  Avenue.  A  lot  of  apartment  buildings  have 
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been  gutted  and  redone,  spiffed  up.  I  hope  the  effect 
will  reach  Hemenway  Street,  too,  but  I've  seen  no  evi- 
dence of  that  yet." 

However,  Mr.  Moriarty  sees  another  aspect  to  the 
redevelopment : 

"It's  sad  not  to  see  the  business  on  Mass.  Avenue, 
sad  to  see  all  the  ground  floor  stores  in  Church  Park 
empty  because  they're  asking  very  high  rental  fees. 
That  apartment  building  is  such  an  ugly  building.  The 
thought  of  extending  it  to  Boylston  Street  is  horrifying 
— a  huge  wall  of  concrete." 

Many  residents  had  hoped  to  preserve  and  upgrade 
the  existing  affordable  housing.  They  cherished  the 
small  personal  shops.  They  believe  the  plans  of  the 
BRA  and  the  Christian  Science  Church  have  initiated 
a  process  that  has  radically  altered  the  architectural 
character  of  the  district  and  has  removed  more  low- 
cost  housing  than  it  has  replaced. 

"There  was  community  opposition  to  the  Christian 
Science  complex,"  declares  Robert  Walcott,  who 
was  born  in  Barbados  and  moved  to  the  Fenway  nine- 
teen years  ago.  "It's  all  right  to  develop  these  places, 
but  the  developers  must  give  people,  the  poorer  people, 
an  opportunity  to  take  part  and  to  live  in  them.  Places 
like  Church  Park  charge  a  high  rent,  but  quite  a  few 
poorer  people  live  there.  We  worked  hard  for  this,  but 
there's  still  a  lot  more  to  do.  That's  why  FenPAC  and 
the  Fenway  Inter-agency  Group  are  still  working." 

Joyce  Ellis  indicates  what  she  considers  one  of  the 
biggest  weaknesses  of  urban  renewal  in  the  Fenway: 

"The  changes  have  been  disastrous  for  families. 
First  of  all,  with  urban  renewal,  there  hasn't  been 
room  for  family  housing.  Rehabilitation,  by  both  pri- 
vate landlords  and  urban  development,  has  taken  the 
family  housing  stock  off  the  market  and  driven  a  lot  of 
families  out  of  the  area.  Family  life  is  important  in 
making  a  stable  community." 

Some  of  the  earliest  opposition  to  the  Fenway  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Plan  was  initiated  by  the  Fenway  Inter- 
agency Group,  which  formed  in  November,  1971. 


RosARiA  Salerno,  a  nun  who  works  at  the  Fenway 
Center  for  Campus  Ministry,  relates  that  "FIG, 
through  its  Housing  Task  Force,  raised  questions  about 
urban  renewal.  There  were  public  hearings  and  hear- 
ings at  the  City  Council.  We  demonstrated  around  the 
Church  over  the  fact  that  the  Church  intended  to  de- 
molish Mass.  Avenue.  We  demonstrated  on  Hunting- 
ton Avenue  over  the  Wasserman  site.  It  was  clear  to  us 
it  would  never  be  low-income  housing,  just  as  the 
Colonnade  had  been  built  instead  of  low-income  hous- 
ing. FIG  also  has  been  concerned  with  human  services 
and  has  assumed  an  advocacy  role,  but  at  that  time, 
renewal  was  the  issue." 

Some  Fenway  residents  challenged  the  City's  plans 
for  urban  renewal  and  the  redevelopment  of  the  neigh- 
borhood in  a  class-action  suit  filed  in  November,  1972, 
against  the  Christian  Science  Church,  Wasserman,  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  One  result 
of  the  suit  was  the  establishment  of  FenPAC,  a  local 
citizens'  advisory  committee.  Robert  Walcott  talks 
about  FenPAC: 

"I  belong  to  the  body  of  people  called  FenPAC.  It 
looks  out  for  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  people  who 
live  in  the  Fenway.  The  BRA  takes  information  from 
us  about  things  that  have  to  be  done.  The  goal  is  to 
build  places  for  people  to  live,  including  senior  citizens. 
We  see  that  rents  are  reasonable  and  that  the  neighbor- 
hood becomes  a  better  place  to  live.  We're  concerned 
with  building  and  reconstruction." 

Rollin  Hadley,  a  former  member  of  FenPAC, 
elaborates: 

"FenPAC  was  created  to  advise  the  BRA  on  physi- 
cal change  in  the  neighborhood.  The  original  neigh- 
borhood included  in  the  1964  Redevelopment  Plan 
embraced  the  hospitals.  The  hospitals  were  spending  a 
lot  of  money;  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  include 
them  in  the  plan.  In  fact,  the  hospitals  have  very  little 
to  do  with  the  residential  neighborhood  that  borders 
Mass.  Avenue,  which  is  also  part  of  the  plan. 
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"Unfortunately,  when  FenPAC  was  set  up,  several 
mistakes  were  made.  One  was  that  the  BRA  allowed 
groups,  clubs,,  and  organizations  to  elect  representa- 
tives to  FenPAC.  This  was  challenged  in  the  courts 
which  upheld  the  principle  that  all  members  of  the 
citizens'  group  should  be  elected  at  large. 

"FenPAC  was  able  to  effect  many  things.  The  last 
administration  of  FenPAC  proposed  that  traffic  should 
flow  on  the  major  arteries — Huntington  Avenue, 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  Brookline  Avenue,  Boylston 
Street — and  not  through  the  middle  of  the  park.  We're 
still  working  to  put  the  idea  through.  We  hope  to  clear 
commuter  traffic  and  to  limit  traffic  on  the  park  for  the 
principals  that  use  it:  the  neighborhood  and  the  insti- 
tutions." 

In  the  last  several  years,  residents  of  the  Fenway 


have  formed  organizations  to  deal  with  social  and  po- 
litical issues.  The  organizations  vary  in  size,  format, 
scope,  and  purpose.  Some  provide  services,  like  recrea- 
tion and  health  care;  others  are  more  political  in  na- 
ture. 

The  institutions  in  the  Fenway  have  also  found  a 
need  to  unite  in  a  coordinating  organization,  explains 
Rollin  Hadley: 

"The  Fenway  Group  came  together  as  representa- 
tives of  institutions  because  of  the  threat  of  the  Inner 
Belt.  The  Inner  Belt,  designed  in  1948,  was  originally 
supposed  to  go  past  the  Brigham  Hospital  and  Mission 
Church.  Pressure  was  brought  to  bear  and  suddenly 
we  woke  up  in  1 963  to  find  that  the  Inner  Belt  would 
cut  through  the  middle  of  the  Fens  and  the  Museum 
School,  directly  between  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and 
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the  Gardner  Museum.  In  the  last  administration,  the 
idea  was  finally  scrapped,  but  it  took  a  lot  of  discussion 
before  we  arrived  at  that  point. 

"The  Fenway  Group  continues  to  meet  to  discuss 
matters,  but  it  has  never  resolved  the  real  problems  of 
the  neighborhood:  safety,  parking  problems,  and  most 
of  all,  land  use." 

Hal  Plummer  talks  about  a  group  that  property 
owners  have  formed  in  response  to  the  decline  of  the 
neighborhood: 

"The  Symphony  Area  Property  and  Business  Own- 
ers Association  (SAPBOA)  is  only  two  or  three  years 
old.  Now  that  we  have  SAPBOA,  we  have  a  group  that 
can  get  things  done.  We  have  several  projects.  We  had 
a  patrol  for  six  months,  mostly  on  weekends,  that 
worked  in  conjunction  with  the  police.  And,  for  in- 
stance, someone  came  into  the  area  and  bought  and 
rented  a  house.  He  let  the  front  yard  run  down.  It  was 
full  of  bricks,  papers,  and  bags.  The  neighbors  on  the 
block  complained  to  SAPBOA  and  a  letter  was  written 
to  the  homeowner.  In  five  days,  the  fellow  cleaned  up 
the  front  yard.  A  single  neighbor  living  next  door  to 
this  character  couldn't  do  anything  about  it,  but  just 
the  name  of  the  organization  was  enough  to  make  the 
fellow  clean  his  yard." 

Randy  Fadem  talks  about  an  apartment  build- 
ing rehabilitated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fenway 
Community  Development  Corporation: 

"In  December,  1972,  people  in  the  Fenway  learned 
that  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  was  evicting 
tenants  at  23  and  25  Hemenway  Street.  The  society 
planned  to  replace  the  buildings  with  a  parking  lot. 
Residents  and  neighbors  formed  a  picket  line  in  front 
of  the  Historical  Society  on  Boylston  Street  and  got  an 
injunction  against  the  demolition.  The  Mayor's  Office 
had  the  Building  Department  revoke  the  demolition 
permit.  During  the  next  six  months,  the  Fenway  Com- 
munity Development  Corporation  (CDC)  negotiated 
with  the  Historical  Society.  The  BRA  cooperated  in  a 


neighborhood  that  would  help  the  Fenway.  It  was 
good  to  have  that  cooperation. 

"The  eventual  agreement  allowed  for  the  buildings 
on  Hemenway  Street  to  stand  for  ten  to  seventeen 
years  and  gave  the  CDC  the  right  to  rehabilitate  the 
apartments.  At  the  end  of  seventeen  years,  the  build- 
ings will  revert  to  the  Historical  Society.  Financing  for 
the  rehabilitation  came  from  the  endowment  fund  of 
the  Historical  Society  and  from  the  Christian  Science 
Church. 

"Construction  began  in  October,  1973,  and  was 
completed  in  April,  1974.  The  CDC  decided  on  the 
level  of  construction,  the  architect,  the  builder,  and  the 
management  firm.  We  secured  about  ten  construction 
jobs  for  neighborhood  people.  A  committee  selected 
the  tenants.  The  lease  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  city.  It 
provides  for  regular  financial  reporting  by  manage- 
ment to  tenants  and  allows  tenants  to  make  repairs  on 
their  apartments  within  seventy-two  hours  of  notifica- 
tion, instead  of  the  usual  two  months.  We  have  some 
family  housing  units  and,  after  $200,000  of  construc- 
tion, rents  were  the  same." 

There  is  also  a  strong  tenants  union  in  the  Fenway, 
the  Fenway  Area  Tenants  Union.  It  was  organized 
three  years  ago,  but  its  history  goes  back  to  1971.  In 
that  year,  the  disastrous  Peterborough  Street  fire  and 
illegal  rent  increase  requests  by  two  landlords  en- 
couraged tenants  to  meet  and  demonstrate  together. 
The  tenants  union  evolved  from  these  actions  and  has 
been  active  ever  since. 

Several  on-going  programs  have  been  initiated  by 
residents  of  the  Fenway.  Some  of  them  share  the  his- 
tory of  their  particular  projects: 

Dave  Scondras  was  involved  in  establishing 
the  Fenway  Community  Health  Center.  He  explains: 

"A  few  years  ago,  I  had  a  conversation  with  a 
nurse  named  Linda  Beane.  We  thought  that  the  Fen- 
way needed  a  health  center.  In  a  city  with  some  of  the 
best  doctors  and  medical  facilities  in  the  world,  some 
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The  Edgerly  Road 
Playground,  June,  igys 


people  couldn't  get  adequate  medical  attention.  Some 
residents,  mostly  elderly,  had  meetings  and  decided  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  area.  It  was  quite  surprising  to  see 
the  number  of  people  who  needed  medical  attention 
but  weren't  getting  it. 

"We  spent  a  year  discussing  the  clinic.  Finally,  the 
Boston  Center  for  Older  Americans  permitted  us  to  use 
its  space  for  a  one-night-a-week  clinic.  'We  opened 
August  of  1 97 1.  After  another  year,  we  rented  the 
basement  of  i6  Haviland  Street,  where  we  are  now, 
for  one  dollar  a  year  for  three  years.  We  literally  laid 
the  floors,  drilled  holes  in  the  concrete,  and  built  the 
walls.  Everything  you  see  in  the  center — the  floors,  the 
walls — was  put  together  by  volunteers  over  a  period  of 
a  year.  We  moved  to  the  new  place  in  November  of 
1973.  Since  that  time  it's  served  well  over  ten  thousand 
people.  It  was  five  years  old  last  September." 


"Local  kids  from  Copley  Square  High  had  the  idea 
for  the  Edgerly  Road  playground,"  explains  K.4RLA 
Ride  OUT.  "An  old  building  had  fallen  down  and  the 
BRA  was  using  the  empty  lot  for  parking.  The  Copley 
Square  class  came  around  to  ask  if  anyone  was  inter- 
ested. When  they  saw  I  had  kids,  they  jumped  on  me. 

"The  first  year,  late  spring  and  summer  of  1971, 
we  got  the  O.K.  and  backing  from  the  Parker  Hill- 
Fenway  APAC.  By  that  time,  the  kids  were  back  in 
school.  The  next  summer,  parents  started  to  level  and 
clear  the  lot  to  make  it  safer.  We  drew  up  plans  and 
looked  for  funding. 

"In  the  summer  of  1973,  three  people  from  MIT 
worked  full  time  through  the  Student  Summer  Project. 
Two  of  them  were  architecture  students.  We  scrounged 
most  of  the  stuff  lor  the  playground  ourselves,  but  don- 
ations enabled  us  to  buy  some  materials.  The  Christian 
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Science  Church,  First  Reaky  Corporation,  and  the 
Prudential  gave  some  money. 

"The  playground  took  shape  as  it  was  built;  it  be- 
came a  neighborhood  project.  People  donated  ideas. 
People  brought  lemonade  for  the  workers;  the  kids 
lugged  lumber.  None  of  us  had  ever  done  this  kind  of 
work  before,  but  we  laid  the  brick  walk  and  leveled  out 
the  ground  for  the  black  top.  We  had  a  contest  to  de- 
cide who  would  paint  the  wall.  Stanley  Seto,  who  has 
lived  on  the  block  all  his  life,  won  and  drew  the  dragon. 

"It's  become  a  backyard  for  city  people.  People 
read  their  papers  on  Sunday  mornings;  we  have  con- 
certs on  Sunday  afternoons;  there  are  community  pic- 
nics. Some  people  barbeque  for  their  families  in  the 
playground." 

Virginia  Hurley  was  instrumental  in  starting  the 
Fenway  Community  Center  which  serves  the  West 
Fenway: 

"Eight  years  ago,  the  Fenway  Community  Center 
began  on  the  west  side  of  the  Fens  in  the  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  Temple.  It  started  as  a  recreation  program 
for  kids.  There  were  no  facilities  for  children.  We  can- 
not use  the  Fens  as  an  area  for  recreation;  one  cannot 
allow  children  to  cross  the  street  because  the  safety 
factor,  in  the  last  five  years,  has  gone  down  to  zero. 

"Then  we  got  our  senior  citizens  going  as  part  of 
the  Fenway  Community  Center.  The  seniors  kept  say- 
ing to  me,  'Everything's  for  the  kids  and  nothing's  for 
the  seniors.'  That  was  about  five  years  ago. 

"In  April  of  1974  the  Community  Center  had  a 
community  dinner.  We  had  had  three  police  officers 
who  had  been  shot;  there  were  three  other  men  who 
had  shown  us  they  were  doing  not  just  their  job,  but  a 
little  extra.  We  had  si.x  men,  we  had  six  awards. 

"One  of  the  children  of  these  policemen  said  that 
all  they  ever  heard  of  their  fathers  is,  'They're  bad, 
they're  wrong,  or  they're  shot.'  This  is  the  first  time 
they  had  anything  which  said,  'Listen,  we  appreciate 
what  you're  doing.  Keep  it  up.'  It  was  just  something 


else.  People  sat  down  together,  they  started  talking  to 
each  other.  The  dinner  is  now  an  annual  event." 

Ms.  Hurley  goes  on  to  praise  what  she  considers  to 
be  the  best  example  of  new  development  in  the  neigh- 
borhood: 

"Morville  House  is  the  first  senior  housing  in  the 
Fenway.  It  has  a  hot  lunch  program  and  Yoga  classes 
for  senior  citizens.  People  love  the  Morville  House.  It's 
a  neutral  place  to  have  a  meeting.  Different  factions 
will  gladly  go  there  rather  than  to  each  other's  center. 
Morville  House  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished when  an  institution  such  as  the  Episcopal  City 
Mission  comes  to  a  community  before  starting  a  project 
and  really  listens  to  what  residents,  in  this  case  senior 
citizens,  feel  they  need,  and  then  incorporates  many  sug- 
gestions into  the  final  structure.  The  Reverend  Gil 
Avery  can  be  quite  proud  of  his  accomplishment." 

Sarah  Shedd  tells  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Fen- 
way Civic  Association,  the  oldest  of  all  the  community 
groups : 

"My  husband  and  I  came  back  to  live  in  Boston 
seventeen  years  ago,  when  he  was  to  be  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Lord's  Day  League  of  New  England.  We 
tried  to  find  the  loveliest  place  we  could.  We  found  a 
wonderful  apartment  in  the  Hotel  Hemenway,  over- 
looking the  Fens,  near  Symphony  Hall,  the  Gardner 
Museum,  Horticultural  Hall,  and  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Church. 

'  'One  hot  July  day  in  1 959  or  1 960,  as  Helen  Vance 
and  I  walked  down  Westland  Avenue,  we  noticed  a  lot 
of  litter  on  the  ground.  Helen  said,  'Can  we  do  any- 
thing to  make  people  aware  of  the  litter  and  the  dogs 
and  some  of  the  things  that  are  marring  the  beauty  and 
the  better  living  of  the  Fenway?'  We  stopped  in  at  our 
apartment  and  sat  down  over  a  cup  of  tea  and  prayer. 
That  day  we  decided,  'Yes,  we  can  do  something. 
There  are  four  of  us.'  Helen  Vance,  Mrs.  Grant,  Mr. 
Shedd,  and  I  started  the  Fenway  Civic  Association. 
We  called  it  the  Fenway  Citizens  Committee  at  first. 
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We  called  a  meeting  in  May,  1961  and  a  lot  of  people 
came  who  felt  the  same  way  we  did. 

"We  found  more  people  who  were  willing  to  help: 
Helen  Freeman,  Titus  Sparrow,  Louis  Epstein,  the 
McCarthy's,  Nora  Gardner,  Ida  Disbrow,  Roberta 
Chestnut,  and  lona  Price.  lona  went  out  early  in  the 
morning  with  a  shopping  bag  and  a  stick  with  a  nail 
on  the  end  and  picked  up  papers  around  the  com- 
munity. Many,  many  people  worked  together  to  bring 
a  better  day  for  the  Fenway. 

"There  was  scarcely  a  light  around  these  streets;  at 
night  it  was  almost  pitch  dark.  We  got  literally  hun- 
dreds of  lights.  We  had  a  beautification  committee  to 
visit  to  see  who  had  done  the  best  job  on  their  houses 
and  yards.  Several  people  did  beautiful  work  on  their 
houses,  cleaned  up  their  frontyards,  and  planted  gar- 
dens and  window  boxes.  We  had  one  meeting  in  the 
early  fall  at  which  we  gave  prizes  for  the  most  beautiful 
window  box.  For  the  past  five  years,  we've  been  work- 
ing with  the  elderly  a  great  deal. 

"I'm  so  thrilled  over  the  White  Mansion.  Fenway 
Civic  attended  every  meeting  to  be  sure  that  it  was  not 
torn  down.  It's  now  the  Little  City  Hall  on  Hemenway 
Street.  Originally,  it  was  the  R.  H.  White  Mansion. 
They  owned  a  Boston  store.  When  we  came  here,  it 
was  Girls'  Trade  High  School.  Girls'  Trade  was  a  mar- 
velous thing  for  the  community.  The  girls  learned  to 
cook;  they  had  an  economics  course,  a  dress-making 
department,  a  beauty  shop.  Many  of  us  went  over 
there  to  make  ourselves  beautiful!  The  building  was 
idle  for  a  while  and  later  they  served  meals  for  the  el- 
derly. Now  they've  rehabilitated  it,  but  they're  not 
yet  using  half  of  the  space  there." 

These  are  hard  times  for  city  neighborhoods  and 
the  Fenway  has  its  share  of  problems.  But  the  neigh- 
borhood has  much  to  be  proud  of — its  cultural  institu- 
tions; Olmsted's  Fens,  still  winding  its  way  through  the 
community;  and  most  of  all,  the  people  who  live  here. 


jYeighborhood  children's  Christmas  parly  at  St.  Ann's,  igys 

The  Fenway's  residents  have  chosen  to  live  here  be- 
cause the  area  has  so  much  to  offer  them.  They  are 
people  who  care  about  the  survival  of  their  neighbor- 
hood and  the  city. 

Joyce  Ellis  voices  the  optimism  of  the  community: 
"This  area  is  a  really  good  place  to  raise  kids.  We 
have  schools,  universities,  museums,  and  the  Sympho- 
ny. We're  five  minutes  from  intown  Boston.  We  have 
the  Fens,  part  of  the  Emerald  Necklace.  It's  a  nice 
place. 

"This  community  is  getting  its  act  together.  Now 
there  is  someone  to  call  for  help  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion. The  majority  know  that  they're  not  alone,  that 
there's  someone  there.  Whether  you're  a  senior  citizen 
or  a  child,  there  is  help  right  in  your  own  neighbor- 
hood. 

"I  don't  think  the  community  ever  had  that  type 
of  togetherness  before.  People  were  concerned,  but 
not  concerned  enough  to  do  anything  about  it.  They 
had  a  lot  of  apathy.  That's  why  a  lot  of  sections  in  the 
community  have  gone  downhill.  Now  there  are  enough 
people  around  who  will  take  action.  There's  hope,  de- 
spite institutional  expansion.  There's  hope  for  this 
community  to  be  better  than  it  ever  has  been." 
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Boston  enjoys  an  international  reputation  as  the  birthplace  of  our  American 
Revolution.  Today,  as  the  nation  celebrates  its  200th  anniversary,  that  struggle 
for  freedom  again  draws  attention  to  Boston.  The  heritage  of  Paul  Revere,  Sam 
Adams,  Faneuil  Hall  and  Bunker  Hill  still  fire  our  romantic  imaginations. 

But  a  heritage  is  more  than  a  few  great  names  or  places — it  is  a  culture, 
social  history  and,  above  all,  it  is  people.  Here  in  Boston,  one  of  our  most  cher- 
ished traditions  is  a  rich  and  varied  neighborhood  life.  The  history  of  our  neigh- 
borhood communities  is  a  fascinating  and  genuinely  American  story — a  story 
of  proud  and  ancient  peoples  and  customs,  preserved  and  at  the  same  time 
transformed  by  the  American  urban  experience. 

So  to  celebrate  our  nation's  birthday  we  have  undertaken  to  chronicle 
Boston's  neighborhood  histories.  Compiled  largely  from  the  oral  accounts  of 
living  Bostonians,  these  histories  capture  in  vivid  detail  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  our  city's  complex  past.  They  remind  us  of  the  most  important  component 
of  Boston's  heritage — people,which  is,  after  all,what  the  Bicentennial  is  all  about. 
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